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A Man's Chance in the Foot Hills 
By C. W. Bishop, Calgary, Alberta 


HERE is no field in America to- 
day comparable to Western Can- 
ada in the triple opportunity of na- 
tion-building, soul-saving, and personal 
development. It affords this to every 
aggressive Christian impartially, but es- 
pecially to the preacher who has learned 
his true business. 

There are three considerations that 
add to the importance and urgency of 
this field. The first is national and 
patriotic. This country will soon be 
the paramount part of our nation. <A 
few vears will see the balance of power 
in the Federal Government held west 
of the Great Lakes. One seed sown 
today will harvest a hundred heads of 
national strength before we have ceased 
to be citizens of this Dominion. Or if 
we fail to solve this problem. now, it 
will return with a legion of more per- 
plexing ones when the next generation 
enters into its inheritance. The sec- 


ond relates to the Church, and this not 


for its own sake, but for that of the 
Kingdom. This is the field for exten- 
sion, and extension is the salvation of 
the Church. It is the best investment 
the Church can make in men and money. 
It rapidly assumes self-support, and re- 
turns manyfold into the coffers of the 
Church and its enterprises. The third 
is a community consideration. A new 
community is a new combination of old 
elements, and these new _ relationships 
create new potentialities. There is an 
opportunity in these budding towns 
that are already dotting our prairie and 
hill country which the firmly set com- 
munities of the East will never again 
afford. 

The preacher's chance depends on his 
standing as a man more than as a 


preacher. To say the least, there is no 
worship of the cloth. The clerical cut 
is no asset until the manly qualities 
that lie beneath are proved. The writer 
on coming to the West was introduced 
to a circle of young men by a friend 
who knew. “This is Bishop,” he said. 
“They call him Reverend, but he is 
going to live that down.” Professional 
crust is a serious handicap. There are 
few Westerners who will take the 
trouble to tell you so, but the worst 
punishment is to be tolerated or ignored, 
and not taken into their lives. The 
preacher of self-evident and unassumed 
Christian manhood has a tong start in 
gripping men. 

The preacher's first chance is that 
he may mold the ideals of a com- 
munity. The majority of the parishes 
given to young men in this country are 
in their formative years. And _ the 
pioneer church with a faithful preacher 
has a good handicap. The law keeps 
the rum seller in older and larger com- 
munities, but gives the gospel messen- 
ger freedom to range wherever men 
find their habitations. In many parts 
the church is the social and intellectual 
as well as religious center of the com- 
munity. Up one of the long ravines in 
the foothills, twenty miles from a rail- 
road town, and under the shadow of 
the Rockies, stands a little church. 
Only two houses can be seen from it. 
But one summer evening one hundred 
and fifty people gathered there. They 
indulged in a bountiful supper, witnessed 
a well-contested football game, and 
crowded the church to hear a concert 
program that many an Eastern vil- 
lage would be proud of. And in it all 
the preacher was the central figure. 
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The second field of opportunity is 
for what all college men understand as 
personal work. We will not stop to 
speak of the preaching. The weekly 
opportunity of delivering public gospel 
messages goes without saying. And 
that which is plain, practical, and spirit- 
ual satisfies the appetite of a Western 
congregation, as it does of any congre- 
gation worth speaking to. But the 
chances of private messages and _ per- 
sonal influence we will mention. The 
new life exposes in a person a large 
surface for sympathetic contact. Many 
people are lonely and unsettled in the 
process of transplanting. It is not in 
an ancestral homestead, or a community 
of settled social custom that one meets 
these men. It is in new and crude sur- 
roundings, to which they have not been 
accustomed. They are not crusted with 
convention, but are exposed with lone- 
liness. They are feeling for new as- 
sociations and friendships, and they are 
as likely to fasten on the preacher as 
anyone else, if he proves a friend in 
need. And this affords an exceptional 
opportunity for sympathetic and tactful 
personal work. A widow with five 
children landed in a Western city with 
a few dollars and a letter of introduc- 
tion to a minister. She camped out in 
the railway station all day until a mes- 
sage was got to the minister. Before 
evening he secured them a comfortable 
cottage, and led the way with their lug- 
gage on his shoulder. Neighbors were 
interested, and work secured, and, need- 
less to say, the family, long since com- 
fortably settled and prosperous, have a 
“warm spot” for that preacher and ac- 
cept his counsels and Christian in- 
fluence. 

Western, and especially prairie, life 
seems to season many men down to an 
approachable attitude. A boy of two 
years’ standing in an Eastern university 
was sent out West to see if he would 
make better use of his time than he 
did in his indolent sporting life in col- 
lege. When the writer, a_ personal 
friend, came out a few months later, he 
found him as wunapproachable as a 
range colt. He was still drinking the 
glass of free license, and was skittish 


of preachers. He has since tasted the 
dregs at the bottom of the glass. He 
has turned his hand to anything that 
would provide money for his gay life. 
The other day he “blew in” to the city 
from a little ranch he has settled on in 
Montana. He met his preacher friend, 
and said he wanted to come over to his 
study and have a talk. Yes, he was 
thinking of things more seriously now, 
and evidenced an unusual solicitude for 
the prosperity of his friend’s church. 
May God use the opportunity to restore 
the lad to Christian manhood. 

Then there are many chances in our 
towns and cities to catch men on the 
wing. One chilly afternoon in March 
a young man landed in our city off a 
train from the East. He was going on 
to Vancouver after looking over the 
city for a day. In the evening he 
stopped to listen to a band of young 
people singing on the street. They in- 
vited him in to a special meeting in a 
church. -He went in, thinking to get 
warm, and heard a sermon on repent- 
ance. It was a direct message to him, 
and he stood up to signify his purpose 
to follow the injunction of the message. 
We made an engagement to ‘meet him 
at his hotel next morning, and there 
heard the story of a college graduate, 
disgraced and wandering from a happy 
home in Eastern Canada. He left the 
city that afternoon, but in his _ brief 
stay he had found the Christian faith 
that gave him a new purpose for his 
life. 

Surely such chances as these few 
facts suggest would whet the appetite of 
college men seeking opportunities of 
service, and lead them to seek the lot 
of a Western preacher. There are 
many well-meaning friends, solicitous 
for the future of capable college men, 
who urge that they will but bury them- 
selves by coming to the new country. 
These friends should be reminded that 
the soil in which they bury themselves 
is the kind that produces thirty bushels 
to the acre of No. 1 hard wheat. And 
what the country produces in grain it 
will produce in character for the man 
who renders faithful service to God 
among its people. 
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The Need for a Creed 


By George Irving 


E must believe something before 
we can be anything. You will 
hear people who style themselves broad- 
minded say, “It makes no difference 
what one believes.” Of course not, if 
one is a lunatic. Otherwise, it makes 
all the difference in the world. There 
is a profound truth in the words, “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
It is not what one gives lazy intellectual 
assent to, but what he thinks with all 
the force of his nature, that determines 
his place in the world. In his de- 
lightful essay on Browning, Mr. Ches- 
terton says of the poet’s father that “he 
was the sort of a man who would 
revolutionize an empire or a continent 
for the satisfaction of a single moral 
scruple.” That is the sort of a man 
who sets up kingdoms and makes life 
livable on this planet. One need not 
be. a very keen observer to see that all 
too few of such men exist among us. 
In many places it is not considered 
quite respectable to have great granite 
founded beliefs. A slang phrase of the 
politician describes aptly many so-called 
leaders among us. They are “stand- 
patters.”” They have become so sensi- 
tive lest they hurt some one’s feelings 
by advocating clear-cut measures that 
they have no feelings that amount to 
anything themselves. Such _ sensitive- 
ness very closely resembles the conduct 
of a correct young man in one of our 
small towns. A fire broke out in the 
roof of a neighbor’s house and he went 
to inform its occupants. He rang and 
waited several minutes until the bell 
was answered, as he did not wish to 
depart from the approved method of 
calling; meanwhile, the flames gained 
headway. 

Convention is all right in its place, 
but it can never take the place of con- 
viction. Dr. Trumbull’s biographer tells 
of a United States Senator, who while 
advocating a measure for the recogni- 
tion for some particularly brave act, 
had the taunt hurled at him that his 
resolution was mere sentiment. “Yes! 
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it is sentiment,’ he replied, “and I 
thank God that I have not got a senti- 
ment that I am not ready to die for.” 
If we are to do any real work in the 
world, we must have ideas for which 
we are determined to live, or, if neces- 
sary, willing to die. 

The weather cock is a poor emblem 
to have on one’s coat-of-arms, and yet 
it correctly symbolizes the attitude of 
not a few who are in a position where 
steadfast adherence to a sound princi- 
ple is the prime requisite. Much passes 
for tact which is nothing more than 
cringing servility to popular opinion. 
It may be right within bounds to let 
fashion determine the style of our hats, 
but it must not dictate the furnishing 
of our heads and hearts. 

One who has been out of the coun- 
try for several years and is, therefore, 
in a position to see the weak places in 
our development more readily than those 
of us whose eyes are blurred by the 
dust and smoke of the conflict, writes 
in a personal letter, “The men of this 
country are going mad in breaking away 
from old religious beliefs and institu- 
tions just because they are old. Just 
as absurd as the conservative element, 
gibing at things because they are new.” 
I do not hold a brief for the “new” 


or 
the “old,” whatever these terms may 
mean. The great difficulty, however, is 


not that men are breaking away from 
anything, but rather that they have 
nothing old or new to break away from. 
This must have been something of what 
Tennyson meant in the lines, often 
wrongly quoted to recommend doubt as 
a condition in which to abide, “There 
lives more faith in honest doubt, believe 
me, than in half the creeds.” To be 
sure, a doubt that is a real part of 
one is of infinitely more value than a 
creed that is nothing but so much life- 
less verbiage. He who descants against 
the new or old is wasting his energy. 
The real problem is to get men and 
women to believe something so firmly 
that, though the heavens fall and the 
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earth be shattered, they will not be 
moved. 

The desire to agree with everybody— 
to acquiesce with all parties —has 
brought many an individual and organi- 
zation to ruin, but has never led to one 
moral conquest. In every community 
there are interests we cannot satisfy 
unless we adopt a program that will 
mean paralysis of every healthy influence. 

One's creed need not be very long 
nor broad. It must be deep. The 
number of things we believe may be 
very small, but the intensity of our 
conviction regarding them must be 
great. Lukewarm men! no_ wonder 
the author of Revelation says, in his 
highly figurative language, that the 
Lord will spew them out of His mouth. 
What use are they anywhere? Per- 
haps they would serve as dummy di- 
rectors in some one-man corporation. 

No doubt studious students, in com- 
mon with all thoughtful persons, often 
have difficulty in deciding with cer- 
tainty what to believe and what to dis- 


How the Inner 


credit. It never has been, and let us 
hope never will be, easy to quarry the 
stone for the building of a strong life. 
Often the blocks are cut out and put 
together amid tears and bitter strug- 
gle. But there is enough certainty for 
every one to build thereon a great and 
ever-growing character. However ele- 
mentary that duty may seem, let him 
do today what he knows to be right, 
with eye undimmed by conscious wrong- 
doing, alert to see God’s sign-posts, and 
he will discover the path which leads to 
the truth. M. Sabatier makes an illu- 
minating statement when he says of 
that great spiritual scout, Luther, that 
his religious enfranchisement came from 
the piety of his life. So it will be with 
every one of us. Holding with great 
tenacity what we honestly can, and al- 
ways acting in accordance with our 
convictions, we will constantly grow in 
power to detect the genuine from the 
false. Aye, we will come to believe 
with ever-increasing certainty in Jesus 
Christ, whom to believe is life. 


Light Increased 


IV 


This fourth article of the series is by a man who, since graduation, has had experience on the teaching 


staff of a large university. —Editor. 


REMEMBER very vividly kneeling 
one night in a little country school 
house with a group of boys of my own 
age and doing my best to follow the 
directions of an earnest revivalist so 
that | might be converted. He told us 
to think about Jesus, and | certainly 
tried. But I knew nothing definite 
about Him. He was a vague, mysteri- 
ous, unique Being, whose experiences 
were to me a sealed book. As I tried 
to think of Him, | waited for some- 
thing to come down from above into me 
and make me happy. It did not come 
and, in spite of my earnest endeavor, | 
was not converted. This was not the 
only time I tried. But after many 
failures | decided that religion was a 
matter of temperament and had no con- 
cern with me. I often wished it had, 


for | had come to a consciousness of 
sin in my life and | longed to be free. 

It is impossible to tell all the expe- 
riences that brought enlightenment to 
me, but a few stand out as particularly 
helpful. One was the close fellowship 
| formed early in my freshman year 
with a man in training for the ministry. 
It was a puzzle to me how a man so 
like myself in other things could have 
had that strange experience I, at that 
time, thought essential to the beginning 
of a religious life. The influence of 
this man and of others like him brought 
me to a recognition of the naturalness 
of religion. 

Another influence was the contact in 
the class room with great, inspiring per- 
sonalities. I was fortunate in having 
professors who were men of spiritual 
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insight, and we studied masterpieces of 
literature in what [| can best describe 
as the devotional spirit. The ideals, 
struggles and attainments of Vergil, 
the man, were brought home to us, and 
we were led to see him for ourselves. 
| came insensibly to have a great ad- 
miration for any man who had an ideal 
and who struggled to make it real. 

One other thing came to me from the 
study of literature that vitally helped me. 
The treatment of myths in our study of 
Greek literature brought me to a recog- 
nition of the value of the mythical ele- 
ments in all literatures. In conversa- 
tion with students and professors out- 
side the class room I was led to look 
for mythical statements of truth in the 
Bible and to search out those truths. 
The results at first were disastrous in 
some respects, for | was thinking with- 
out guidance. But the Bible came to 
be a living book for me, and even in 
those days gave me some of its mes- 
sage. 

All these things prepared me for the 
two experiences which brought me to a 
consciousness that | was a Christian. 
| had been waiting for a strange mani- 
festation in my feelings before I began 
the Christian life. A minister talked 
to me one day and told me I needed no 
such thing. Not long after a friend of 
mine, whose views on many things ap- 
pealed to me, was to address the Young 


Men’s Christian Association. To hear 
him, | broke a fixed habit and went. 
It seemed as though he talked for my 
benefit. He said that we did not need 
to believe in the Virgin Birth, in the 
miracles, or even in the resurrection, 
in order to be Christians. We were to 
look only at the great transcendant 
character of Christ. In brief summary, 
he gave us the struggles of Christ, and 
showed how He overcame the world. I 
discovered that I did worship the Christ. 

Two months later I was asked to 
supply a pulpit for one of my friends. 
It seemed ridiculous at first, but it so 
startled me that I lay awake all night. 
| decided that I did have a message. I 
wanted to go and tell all young men 
who needed the power of vital religion 
in their lives that they did not need to 
wait for any strange manifestation, but 
only to see and love the heroism of 
Jesus. I did not preach then, but I had 
found the clue to religious experiences. 

My creed has changed since then, for 
“he that willeth to do My will shall 
know of the doctrine.” A meaning has 
come into things that once I could not 
believe. But this has simply been the 
development in some of its implica- 
tions of the one great thing, the charac- 
ter of Jesus. Light came into my life, 
and light increased when I forgot my- 
self and acknowledged the leadership of 
the Christ. 


An Ecumenical Conference of Students 
By Edward C. Jenkins 


HE Liverpool Conference of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
was strikingly international in its per- 
sonnel, deeply devotional in its spiritual 
temper, and truly imperial in its out- 
look on the present missionary situa- 
tion. It was in reality an ecumenical 
conference of students. Massed in the 
front of the beautiful Philharmonic 
Hall there were 150 students, represent- 
ing nineteen countries outside the United 
Kingdom. Some came from the very 
corners of the earth, but the far greater 
number crossed the North Sea and the 


Channel. One of the most impressive 
sessions of the Conference was the re- 
ception to us foreigners. As delegate 
after delegate addressed the great audi- 
ence regarding the students of his own 
country, one could not but be thrilled 
by thoughts of the potentialities of this 
student movement. It was plainly evi- 
dent from these addresses that the stu- 
dent movement in some countries is 
far ahead of what it is in others, but 
how long ago was it since the stronger 
of today were where the weaker of to- 
day now are? Surely it requires no 
exceptional imagination to conceive of 
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some conference like this when these 
reports from now fallow fields will tell 
of abundant harvests. 

Of the foreign delegations present, 
none were more at home than the lit- 
tle company of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. There were twenty-four in all, 
representing all parts of the two coun- 
tries. Seven were Rhodes _ Scholars. 
These all could take with special en- 
thusiasm the central message of the 
Conference, for the student movement 
of Great Britain and the North Ameri- 
can Student Volunteer Movement stand 
together on the watchword and its in- 
terpretation. 

Not only were foreign countries thus 
strongly represented; practically every 
institution of higher learning in the 
British Isles sent delegates. Those who 
came to Liverpool were not repre- 
sentative of the average students only; 
they were leaders. The Conference was 
not sO impressive numerically as_per- 
sonally. As one looked at that com- 
pany, he could not but feel that there 
were many who were to follow in the 
train of Lritain’s great administrators 
abroad, both in the State and in the 
Church, those who would be governors, 
bishops, consuls, civil servants, and min- 
isters of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

There were older students also. Pro- 
fessors and dons, heads of theological 
colleges, masters in great schools for 
boys, leaders of the missionary societies, 
all signified their deep interest in the 
Conference. On the platform, too, in 
places of honor, were many of the 
volunteers of an earlier time, veterans 
of missionary service, as well as younger 
men and women, who had gone to the 
field since the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Uyion was founded. 

The Conference was not only interna- 
tional, but also  interdenominational. 
Anglicans of different schools min- 
gled with representatives of the’ Free 
Churches. It was plainly to be seen 
from the addresses and the personal 
conversation that this united array on an 
interdenominational platform was the re- 
sult of comprehension, not compromise. 
The lesser distinctions fell in behind 
the precedence accorded to the great 


idea that drew all hearts together. 

But when all is said about the vary- 
ing personnel, it must be kept in mind 
that this Conference was emphatically 
a gathering of students. The under- 
graduate point of view was constantly 
reckoned with by the speakers. A large 
number of addresses were delivered by 
men and women who had graduated re- 
cently. The Conference sounded out 
its call to students, not to the Church 
as a whole. So distinctly was the stu- 
dent character of the Conference kept 
in view that, apparently, very little 
effort was put forth to utilize the vast 
potentialities of the Conference to im- 
press the city of Liverpool with deeper 
concern for the missionary obligations 
of the Church. While the sectional 
meetings gave ample scope for the treat- 
ment of administrative questions, de- 
nominational responsibilities and special 
phases of missionary work, the Con- 
ference itself was a great challenge to 
the undergraduate to conceive of his 
life in the light of its missionary obliga- 
tions. 

The devotional spirit of the delegates 
was one of the impressive marks of 
this Conference. They took Neesima’s 
motto: “We must advance upon our 
knees.” Several times the addresses 
turned upon prayer, and the closing ap- 
peal by the Rev. Robert I. Horton di- 
rected the hearts and minds of the dele- 
gates toward the hidden possibilities of 
the praying life. This devotional spirit 
was fostered by the leisurely conduct 
of the Conference. Since they met dur- 
ing the holidays, the students had more 
time than with us. The Conference 
opened on January 2 and closed on 
January 7. Liverpool has little attrac- 
tions for the sightseer, so that the Con- 
ference had the full attention of the 
delegates. Sunday was a true Sabbath, 
devoted to the usual services of the 
community. No session of the Con- 
ference was held on that day. These 
conditions made for spiritual exercises; 
they favored that communion with God 
without which a Conference is dust and 
ashes. 

Naturally, India was to the fore in 
the program, but the ar East loomed 
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larger with potential weal or woe. This 
Conference was not one of British stu- 
dents considering only their Imperial 
responsibilities, great as these are. No 
narrow considerations swayed them. 
The watchword, “The Evangelization 


of the World in This Generation” meant 
for them geographically just what it 
said. It was the evangelization of the 
home, abroad, the British 
Empire, and the Far East, Africa, the 
Near East, the islands of the sea. 





The Ruston Conference 
By R. V. Taylor, Jr. 


N addition to the twenty-five leaders 
| and secretaries there were present at 
the Southwestern Student Conference, 
Ruston, La., December 27, 1907, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1908, some ninety official dele- 
gates from the colleges of Texas, Ar- 


ferences and group classes, and in his 
own life problems. The leaders kept 


careful record of their men in each ses- 
sion, and therefore secured an almost 
perfect attendance. 

The mission classes were led by 
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kansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and the western part of 
Tennessee, and fifteen representatives 
from the Association of the Louisiana 
Industrial Institute at Ruston. 

Very conspicuous among the leaders 
were the Vanderbilt Quartet, whose 
songs contributed greatly to the spirit 
of the Conference. Before the Confer- 
ence closed, all four were student vol- 
unteers, three of them having volun- 
teered while at Ruston. 

Because of the comparatively small 
number of delegates, every man was 
given personal assistance in the con- 


Dr. Zwemer and Mr. Laflamme. The 
former taught his new book, “Islam, 
a Challenge to Faith,” and, in the nine 
days at his disposal, opened up vast 
channels of information hitherto un- 
known to his class, thus creating in 
them determinations to inform their 
friends in college of the need and call 
of the Mohammedan world. 

The students in “India and Christian 
Opportunity,” under Mr. Laflamme, 
were able to catch some of his enthusi- 
asm and devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tian missions in India, and before leav- 
ing Ruston each one had decided to go 
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back and strengthen mission study in 
his institution. 

Mr. Laflamme and 
contributed largely to the platform 
meetings. The chief note of their ad- 
dresses was that of victory, which was 
all the more real in consideration of the 
fact that both have for many years been 


Dr. Zwemer also 
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in the conflict between Christianity and 
some of the great non-Christian faiths. 

The success of the Bible study 
classes led to almost every man renew- 
ing his covenant with God to organize 
more classes in his college, and to do 
more personal work among his frien Js 
during the new vear. At the same time 
they got a new vision of what it means 
to meet God the first hour of each day 
in a season of thoughtful and unhur- 
ried Bible study and praver. 

The life-work meetings were char- 
acterized by a spirit of decision, ren- 
dering invaluable assistance to many 
who hitherto had had no clear idea of 
what they intended to do with their 
lives. 

The spirit of generosity was demon- 
strated conclusively when the delegates 
and leaders contributed $1,153.00 to the 
advancement of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the col- 
leges of the Southwest. 


The Conference at Pacific Grove 
By Thornton B. Penfield 


HE twelfth annual conference of 
Pacific Coast college men held at 


Pacific Grove, Cal., December 28 to Jan- 
uary 5 was a striking verification of the 
statement that the word “disappoint- 
ment” should be spelled “His appoint- 
ment.” The paralyzing effect of the 
recent financial situation has been keen- 
ly felt in the far West. The result of 
it was that almost one-half of the men 
who had planned to attend the Con- 
ference were obliged to give up their 
hope—money was scarce. In _ conse- 
quence less than seventy student dele- 
gates were able to attend, but these men 
came with clear convictions and definite 
purposes, and a conference of high ef- 
ficiency and of marked spiritual power 
resulted. 

The presence of Dr. Frederick W. 
Clampett, the Rector of Trinity Church, 
San Francisco, Dr. H. H. Bell of the 
First United Presbyterian Church of 
San Francisco, Dr. D. W. Bartlett of 
Los Angeles, as well as Dr. Ryder, Dr. 
Potter, J. E. Sprunger, Rev. H. W. 


Davis of Palo Alto, H. F. Henderson, 
A. J. Elliott, J. L. Murray, J. L. Kennedy 
and H. W. Arnold provided for the Con- 
ference splendid leadership. Practically 
every man attended every session. 

The mission study and Bible study 
classes were capably conducted and en- 
thusiastically followed. Daily confer- 
ences on the claims of the ministry in 
addition to the usual daily life-work 
meetings resulted in the crystallization of 
purpose for many men. A feature of 
the Conference was the desire expressed 
by the men that the closing day should 
be given distinctly to prayer. A room 
was set apart and voluntary relays of 
students and leaders were found pray- 
ing individually and in groups in this 
room continuously from daylight until 
nightfall. The influence of this spon- 
taneous prayer was felt in a marked de- 
gree throughout the closing day. The 
final session was given to the delegates 
for testimony and the expression of new- 
found purposes. It was a session never 


to be forgotten by those who were privi- 























CONFERENCE LEADERS AT PACIFIC GROVE 


leged to participate. A large propor- 
tion of the delegates, it was found, had 
come to definite conclusions, which 
meant in some cases giving themselves 
to the Christian ministry, in other cases 
to Association work, and in quite a 
number of cases, including some of the 
strongest men of the conference, the 


decision to volunteer for foreign mis- 
sions. It was found that there were but 
three men who had come to the Con- 
ference who were not professing Chris- 
tians. When the Conference closed it 
was felt that no man left the grounds 
without heart softened and changed un- 
der the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


Students of United Provinces of India in Camp 
By A. H. Grace, Allahabad 


|’ is no reflection upon earlier camps 
to say that the gathering of Chris- 
tian students of the United Provinces 
at Etawah during the first week of 
November was easily “the best yet.” 
The arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the men were better than they 
had ever been before; besides a good 
bungalow, a large number of splendid 
tents had been secured on loan, which 
were arranged in the form of a quad- 
rangle, with a large shamiana for meet- 
ings in the middle. The attendance was 
both larger and more _ representative ; 
there were between sixty-five and sev- 


enty present from seven institutions of 
learning. The sports were better or- 
ganized and more successful; cricket, 
football, hockey and tennis were the 
games chiefly in evidence, and there 
were some exciting contests with local 
teams. The fellowship was of a singu- 
larly delightful character; distinctions 
of race were as though they did not 
exist. The results almost from the 
first day and increasingly throughout 
were such as to rejoice the hearts of 
all who had come expecting great 
things from God and _ prepared to 
attempt great things for Him. At one 
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of the earliest meetings a dozen of the 
men affirmed or re-affirmed their alle- 
giance to the Lord Jesus Christ and 
later almost half the Camp who had not 
previously practiced it engaged to ob- 
serve the Morning Watch. The secret 
of the unusually helpful character of 
the gathering was unquestionably the 
volume of earnest and believing prayer 
that had been called forth in advance 
and the spirit of intercession that pre- 
vailed at the Camp itself. The room 
set apart for prayer was rarely empty 
and not once or twice, but again and 
again when the leaders found them- 
selves face to face with a difficult prob- 
lem, they were able to pray their way 
through. So manifest was the power of 
God that one feels that the only right 
spirit in which to attempt any account 
of the Camp must be that of the old 
saint who was in the habit of closing 
his petitions with the promise, “and 
Lord, we'll be very careful to give Thee 
all the glory.” 

The word “Camp” better than the 
term “Conference,” describes the meet- 
ing. Indian students are perhaps a 
shade less mature than their Western 
brothers and slightiy more of the holi- 
day element would seem to be an ad- 
vantage in meetings planned for their 
profit. At the Camp at Etawah the 
daily program began with the rising bell 
at 6 o'clock, and half an hour for 
personal devotions from 6.30 to 7.00. 
Chothi hoziri, or “little breakfast,’ con- 
sisting of a cup of tea and toast, came 
at the latter hour, and at eight o’clock 
the entire Camp broke up into six 
group Bible classes. After this there 
was a general meeting, with a discussion 
of some vital question of Christian life 
or Christian work. In the evening, 
either just before or just after the even- 
ing meal, there was again a gathering 
of all, and addresses of a distinctly 
evangelistic order. The day-time was 
given over to sports and games, and to 
a most enjoyable excursion to a 
neighboring city, where the whole Camp 
was sumptuously entertained by a 
wealthy and hospitable Hindu Rais, or 
landlord. The leaders were almost 
equally divided between Indians and 
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Europeans; the name most familiar 
to Canadian and American students 


would undoubtedly be that of John N. 
Forman, whose perfect acquaintance 
with the vernacular helped to make his 


addresses peculiarly acceptable and 
forceful, Among the subjects were, 
“What It Means to be a Christian ;” 
“Sin;” “The Overcoming Life ;” “Bible 


Study ;” “Prayer;” “Personal Work;” 
and “The Fulness of the Holy Spirit.” 
As strong a meeting as any was the 
missionary meeting presided over and 
addressed solely by Indians, when an 
account was given of the formation of 
the National Missionary Society, and 
the claims of Christ and of the un- 
evangelized millions of India upon In- 
dian students were very definitely and 
searchingly presented. There was a re- 
markable outpouring of the spirit of 
prayer, and many a man in the hush of 
that evening hour gave himself either 
afresh, or for the first time, to the task 
of making Jesus King. Volunteer 
cards were distributed and it will not 
be a surprise if, as a result, from twenty 


to thirty find their way into direct 
Christian work. 
It had been announced beforehand 


that life in the Camp would be life, and 
not vegetation, and the promise was 
abundantly fulfilled. It was “life in- 
deed.” The Camp lasted longer than on 
previous occasions, but all were sorry 
when the time to close came. ‘“Etawah, 
1907,” is destined to mean much to half 
a hundred of the sons of India, and 
through their consecrated lives to hosts 
of others. 

At the final meeting it was unani- 
mously agreed to send to the students 
of North America the following mes- 
sage: 

“Students of the United Provinces, 
India, assembled in annual conference, 
send fraternal greetings and beg stu- 
dents of Canada and the United States 
to remember that there are only twelve 
years remaining of ‘this generation,’ 
and that they must act quickly if at all. 
Though awaking to a sense of their 
Christian responsibilities, the situation 
demands your constant prayer and 


every true man you can send us.” 

















A Visit to Newfoundland 
By T. H. Billings 


T was something of a shock to one 
| Canadian, landing for the first time 
at the little hamlet of Port-aux-bBasques, 
that he had to follow his baggage into 
the customs office. It had never be- 
fore seemed to mean anything that 
Newfoundland had not chosen to enter 
Confederation. But after this unex- 
pected experience and a_ thirty-hour 
journey by rail across a wilderness, he 
was prepared to be humbly grateful that 
he could still understand the language. 
In St. Johns, too, there were constant 
reminders that these people have a 
country and a spirit of their own; but 
so generous is the hospitality, that in- 
stead of feeling like a foreigner, one 
comes to share their love for the rugged 
“Old Colony.” 

{In Newfoundland all communities are 
divided into two classes, St. Johns and 
the Out-Ports. St. Johns is much more 
than the political capital. It has nearly 
one-fifth of the two hundred thousand 
inhabitants of the island. All communi- 
cation with the rest of the world is car- 
ried on through St. Johns. Sons and 
daughters go there for education. There 
dwell the authorities in Church and 
State. The whole life of the island 
centers there. 

There are many churches in the city, 
and on Sundays they are thronged 
with people. The Roman Catholics, the 
Anglicans and the Methodists are most 
numerous. The Salvation Army in 
Newfoundland is a denomination rival- 
ling the others, and includes a large 
part of the population. There are a few 
Presbyterians and one society of Con- 
gregationalists. Denominational feeling 
is very strong, and it has been found 
impossible, so far, for the churches to 
co-operate in any vital way. Each 
church has complete control of the edu- 
cation of its own children, except that, 
to insure a proper standard, all ex- 
aminations are set by a central board. 
I was told of one small settlement 
where the Methodists, the Anglicans 
and the Salvationists each maintain their 


own school for a mere handful of pu- 
pils. Each denomination, except the 
Congregationalists, has its own college 
in St. Johns, which provides secondary 
education, and prepares young men and 
women for the teaching profession and 
for matriculation into british and Can- 
adian universities. There is, as yet, no 
degree-granting foundation. 

The religious attitude of the people 
inclines toward emotional expression, 
and is somewhat Puritanical. There 
are a few even in St. Johns who look 
with misgiving on the innovation of 
church brigades, and argue that athletic 
clubs are sinful. The churches need to 
realize more fully their responsibility for 
the social and physical, as well as the 
intellectual and spiritual sides of hu- 
man nature. Many young people in 
the city are now satisfying these in- 
stincts outside of religious influence, and 
there is much of sin and need. But, in 
spite of this inadequacy, the churches 
are great forces. The people give very 
liberally in proportion to their means. 
Missionary interest is strong. Bible 
classes, under the auspices of the Sun- 
day schools, attract large numbers of 
young men, students and others. Each 
denomination has its church brigade, a 
military organization that does much 
to provide wholesome recreation for 
young men. Some are reaching out in 
a tentative way toward equipping gym- 
nasiums and club-rooms. A_ Sailors’ 
Home, that has been practically aban- 
doned for some time, has been taken 
over by Dr. Grenfell, and sufficient 
money is on hand to make it into an at- 
tractive place that will fill a great want. 
Well-officered, modern Young Men's 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation buildings are greatly needed 
at present. The city has many young 
men and young women living away 
from home, and there are severe tempta- 
tions. 

The students of St. Johns have 
hitherto been quite cut off from the 
currents of inspiration that come to us 
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on the continent from the student Chris- 
tian movements, and it was for them 
that my visit was made. The boys in 
the Presbyterian College are mostly 
very young, and are well cared for, 
religiously, by their own denomination 
in a manner suitable to their age. The 
idea of the group bible class appealed 
very strongly to the men at Bishop 
Field, the Anglican college. Twenty- 
eight seniors enrolled for a study of 
Leacock’s “Life of Paul” after this 
method. There will be five groups, the 
leaders to be coached by _ lrincipal 
Blackall. There are about sixty men 
and one hundred boys in this college. 
Some twenty-five men are from the 
Out-Ports and live in the dormitory. 
The rest are in their homes or with 
near relatives in the city. There is a 
regular chapel service each morning, 
and students are expected to attend 
church on Sunday. 

Conditions at the Methodist College 
are much the same, so far as the young 
men are concerned. There are prac- 
tically the same number of male stu- 
dents and about the same proportion 
of them live in the dormitory. There 
is a morning chapel service for the 
whole college and evening prayers for 
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those in the home. Attendance at 
church and Sunday school is compulsory 
for those in residence. In addition, 
Rev. Mark Fenwick, the head of the 
College Home, conducts a Society class, 
a Methodist institution, meeting once a 
week. A number of Christian men meet 
for prayer and counsel. Attendance is 
optional, and it was most encouraging 
to see the type of men present. The 
class is a center of personal work and 
accomplishes great good. Mr. Hall, a 
member of the staff, was formerly an 
active worker in the Christian Union at 
Cheltenham College, England, and is a 
most enthusiastic believer in the World’s 
Student Christian lederation. His in- 
Huence among the students counts for 
much. Many attend his large bible class 
every Sunday in one of the churches. 
The men now in college in St. Johns 
are in training for a great life-work. 
The vast material resources of the 
island, its forests and mines and fertile 
valleys, are just beginning to be known, 
and this century is sure to see a great 
development there. These men will lead 
it, and will mold the life of what will 


one day be a great population. The 
band of Christian men among them 


are ina mighty work. 


Young Persia 
By Rev. William A. Shedd, Urumia, Persia 


Mr. Shedd is a missionary to Persia of the American Presbyterian Church and is the author of “Islam 


and the Oriental Churches.” 


F any country is old, Persia is. China 
| is older, and so is India. Other 
countries, like Egypt, have kept the old 
name, but their present is severed from 
their past. Persia is peculiar in the in- 
destructible vitality of her spirit in the 
midst of revolutionary external changes. 
She lies on the pathway of armies, and 
is the western outpost of the real Asia. 
When the ancient Asia sent forth her 
hosts to crush Greece, Persia led them 
on. When Alexander struck at the 
heart of Asia, his armies crossed Persia, 
and in Persia he died. Roman _ gen- 
erals for seven centuries made unavail- 
ing campaigns against Persia. Persia 


finally fell before an Asiatic force in- 
spired with the zeal of a new religion 
and sent out by the Arab Omar. Since 
then there has been little rest. Arab, 
Mongol, Turk and Persian have ruled 
and devastated in turn, but the Persian 
spirit has survived. The student of 
languages finds still the descendants of 
the tongues of the Medes and Persians. 
The historian of Persian literature must 
begin his history with the legendary 
age and bring it down to the present 
day. The student of religion finds Islam 
supreme, but the Islam of the country 
is Persian and not Arab. Under an 


apparent uniformity he finds a maze of 
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religious cults. The religious thought 
of Persia has been wonderfully fertile 
and far-reaching in its influence. In 
early Christian history Manicheism is 
a great name and was a mighty force. 
The cult of the assassins is another 
strange influence that emanated from 
Persia. Islam itself, in its orthodox 
form, owes much to Persian influence, 
and its heresies are largely Vlersian. 
What country can point to such a his- 


tory of indestructible intellectual  vi- 
tality ? 

This ancient force is being born 
anew. No country in Asia from the 


dawn of history has seen such an up- 
rising of the people demanding their 
rights as has taken place in Persia in 
the past two years. When the people 
of Teheran filled the grounds of the 
British Legation in July, 1906, they 
asked for freedom and self-government. 
So all over Persia the streets have re- 
sounded with the cries of “Long live 
the constitution!’ and “Curses on the 
autocracy.” Eloquence, journalism, argu- 
ment, poetry, satire, caricature, have all 
been awakened in the new cause. We 
who live in Persia have had to learn a 
new vocabulary, the vocabulary of free- 
dom and constitutional government. A 
constitution has been granted and a Par- 
liament assembled. The country is gov- 
erned by the people. 

It is easy to depreciate the whole 
movement. The people do not know the 
meaning of the words they use. The 
popular government is weak and often 
corrupt. The people do not know how 
to use the rights they have extorted 
from their rulers. Hypocrites have al- 
ways been more than plentiful in 
Persia, and many, possibly most, preach 
this new gospel in pretense and not in 
truth. All of these statements may be 
admitted, and the present political move- 
ment may meet only with disaster. 
Nevertheless, Persia has begun to learn 
the meaning of liberty. Not a few are 
preaching it, because a woe is laid on 
them if they preach it not. The new 
youth of freedom is being born in their 
hearts, and a new Persia is to be born. 

This new Persia is to be found not 
in the hearts of the young alone. One 
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grim, old merchant said to me, “I will 
see only the troubles and difficulties of 
this new age, but my children may see 
its blessings.” Some of the leaders are 
old men, but most of those who see 
visions of a free Persia are young men, 
and if the hope ever is more than a 
dream, the young men will bring it to 
pass. This young Persia has not cast 
off all the teachings or all the errors 
of the past. Most of the dreamers see 
the vision of a Mohammedan State, 
strong in freedom and true to the faith 
of the fathers. Yet if freedom often 
has found a foe in the Christian Church, 
how much more certainly must battles 
be fought with the Mohammedan hier- 
archy? Proof texts for representative 
government are still drawn from the 
oran, yet there are both friends and 
foes who point out that Islam is a fixed 
and infallible law, and that a code of 
law subject to change by a popular as- 
sembly is contrary to the very founda- 
tion of the faith. The struggle has al- 
ready begun, and the king is doing what 
he can to play mullah against people by 
refusing to sign constitutional changes 
unless they have the endorsement of the 
chief clergy. This young Persia is very 
ignorant, and is asking to be taught. 
It believes that science has given the 
West its pre-eminence, and so it asks 
for modern science. It is inclined to 
believe that science is all, and so some 
are becoming materialists. When the 
conflict between faith and science comes, 
as come it must, many will reject faith. 
besides parliaments and assemblies, 
young Persia is establishing printing 
presses and schools, and is buying books 
and newspapers. The new schools are 
net in the mosques, and are different 
from the old ones even in the method 
used for teaching the alphabet. The 
newspapers are crude, but they are out- 
spoken for the people, and no one dares 
as yet to stop them. Young Persia is 


going west to school. Young Persia 
has some ugly, dangerous traits. It is 


buying arms and is drilling. Some are 
learning methods of assassination and 
terrorism. Anarchistic teaching begins 
to be heard, and there is danger of 
much irreligion. Said one of the lead- 
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ers, a man wearing a mullah’s turban, 
“The people will cast off Islam, but do 
not imagine that they will accept Chris- 
tianity in its stead.” The new spirit 
may bring a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. 

What can be done by those of us who 
believe that the kingdom of true liberty 
is the Kingdom of Christ? Much we 
would like to do is impossible, but very 
much can be done. Prayer is a force 
at the command of all. There is need 
of men who will give their lives for 
Persia—men like Verbeck, of Japan, to 
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gain an influence over the leaders, men 
to organize institutions, men who can 
gain a hearing by their medical skill, 
and men who will be simple-hearted 
evangelists. There is also a call for 
men who will give a term of years to 
educational work. To such men a 
knowledge of French will be a very 
valuable qualification. The resources of 
missionary schools are limited and 
salaries are low. Men with an income 
of their own might do double work 
by drawing no salary. Here is a truly 
Macedonian cry from an old land. 


Workers Needed Immediately for Mission Fields 


EVERAL missionary societies have forwarded to us information concerning 

men and women needed for service on foreign mission fields. This is not 

a complete list of all the needs nor is it a complete list of the needs of all the 

Boards, but every one of these calls is urgent. It is printed here for the informa- 

tion of those who may now be ready for appointment or who will be ready at the 
end of this academic year. 

Information concerning these positions may be secured by writing to the 
secretaries whose names and addresses are given below. Detained volunteers 
and volunteers who are ready should write at once to their own Boards. Even if 
you have at some time in the past heard that your Board does not need candidates, 


write now and see. 


Let all who are working for The Evangelization of the World in This Genera- 
tion pray definitely that these laborers be thrust forth into God’s harvest. 


S. M. ZwEMER, 


Candidate Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 


Two preachers for English-speaking 
churches in Rangoon and Moulmein, Burma. 
Work now well established and influential, and 
has good material equipment. Experienced 
pastors of ability, tact and devotion are needed. 

Six ordained men, college and seminary 
graduates, for stations in Burma, Assam, 
South India, China, Japan, Africa and Philip- 
pines. 

Three physicians (men). 

One teacher (man) for high school and first- 
year college work in chemistry and physics, 
for Ongole College, South India. 

Two teachers (men) with executive ability, 
capable of formulating and carrying through 
large plans, who have specialized in science, 
for college to be established in connection with 
new union university at Chengtu, West China. 

One teacher (man) for mathematics and 
science of college grade in English language, 
in Rangoon, Burma. 

One engineer for Congo, able to take charge 


3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


of steamer, make necessary repairs to vessel 
and engine, and to navigate. Essential that he 
shall have had experience in Christian work. 

Address Rev. F. P. Haggard, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COM MISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One ordained man for pioneer work (evan- 
gelistic and school supervision) in Albania. 

One ordained man for general missionary 
work in Salonica. 

One ordained man of mature judgment to 
deal with warring races—Armenians, Turks 
and Koords, in a secluded mountain post of 
Bitlis, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for general missionary 
work at Erzroom, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man of exceptional qualities 
of leadership and good judgment, tactful, 
versed in educational methods, capable of ac- 


crediting work to British government, in 
Natal. 
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Two ordained men for evangelistic and 
supervision work in North China. Unusual 
capacity for leadership required. 

One ordained man for general missionary 
work in South China. 

One ordained man for general missionary 
work in Foochow, China. 

Two ordained men, one for evangelistic and 
station work, taking charge of native churches, 
and one for educational work in Jaffna College, 
Cevlon. 

One ordained man with business experience 
to head an industrial station in Turkey. 

One teacher (man), normal graduate, versed 
in school organization, for Natal. 

Two physicians (women) for China, 

Three teachers (women) for Turkey. 

One teacher (woman) for day school and to 
oversee evangelistic work in Bombay, India. 

Three teachers (women) for China. 

One teacher (woman) for Spain. 

One teacher (woman) for Umzumba Home, 
South Africa. 

Ten teachers and general missionaries 
(women). 

Three Bible teachers. 

Six kindergartners. 

One music teacher. 

One nurse. 

Address Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Eight women for general missionary work. 


Address Mrs. H. G. Safford, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRETHREN GENERAL MISSIONARY AND TRACT 
COMMITTEE 

Six ordained men for China. 

Two ordained men for India. 

One ordained man for France. 


Address Mr. Galen B. Royer, Elgin, Ill. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


One ordained man (married) for evangel- 
istic work in Deoghur, India. 

One teacher (unmarried woman) for Deo- 
ghur, India. 

One ordained man (married) for Monterey, 
Mexico. 

Address Mrs. Helen E. Moses, 152 East 
Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE EVANGELICAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


One ordained man for China. 

One ordained man for Japan. 

Address Rev. Geo. Johnston, 1903 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

One ordained man for India. 

One ordained man (married) for Liberia, 
Africa. 

One physician (man) for Liberia, Africa. 

One teacher (man) for Liberia, Africa. 
One man, practical farmer, to superintend 


industrial farm in Liberia, Africa. 

One trained nurse (woman) for India. 

Two teachers (women) for India. 

Address Dr. Marion J. Kline, 21 West Sara- 
toga Street, Baltimore, Md. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FREE BAPTISTS 

One physician (married) for Bhimpore, 
India. 

One man (married) for Santipore, India. 

One man (married) for Contai, India. 

Two men for Midnapore, India. 

Two men for Kharagpur, India. 

Two men for Bilda, India. 

Two men for Mayurbhanja, India. 

Two men for Badrack, India. 

Two men for other stations in India. 

Address Mr. Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 
GENERAL MISSIONARY BOARD, FREE METHODIST 

CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 

One man (married) for India. 

Address Rev. B. Winget, 14 North May St., 
Chicago. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Four preachers for China. 

One man (single) for evangelistic work 
among natives of Bombay Conference. 

One man (single) for Jubbelpore, India. 

One teacher (man), normal school graduate, 
for high school at Meerut, India. 

One physician (man) for Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

One physician (unmarried man) for Foo- 
chow, China. 

Address Dr. A. B. Leonard, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

One teacher (woman) for India. 

One music teacher (vocal and instrumental ) 
for Japan. 

One physician (woman) for India. 

Address Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

One woman as deaconess, English-speaking 
congregation, in India. Candidates from Iowa, 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Arkansas: 

Address Mrs. Mary T. Thompson, 1018 Des 
Moines Street, Des Moines, Ia. 

Two physicians (women) for India. 

One teacher (woman) for Foochow, China. 

Women for evangelistic work in North 
India. 

Candidates from Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee: 

Address Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 792 East Mc- 
Millan Street, Ciricinnati, O. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN U. S. A. 


One ordained man for Siam. 

Two physicians (men) for Korea. 
Two physicians (men) for China. 
Six teachers (men) for Korea. 
Twelve preachers (men) for Korea. 
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One industrial superintendent for Sangli, 
India. 

One physician (woman) for North China. 

Address Dr. Stanley White, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
(SOUTHERN ) 

One trained nurse (woman) for Elizabeth 

Blake Hospital, China. 
Address Dr. S. H. Chester, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 

THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Two laymen for educational work; St. John 
niversity, Shanghai, and Boone College and 
t. Paul School, Nanking. General and lin- 
guistic instructors for arts course. 

Six men for evangelistic itinerant work in 
Shanghai, Wusih, Anking, Wuhu; one for 
pioneer work in Kiuking and Nanchang; four 
for Changsa. 

Three physicians (men) for Wusih, Wu- 
chang and Shasi, China. 

One physician (man) for Japan. 

One teacher (man) for Philippines. 

Three men for Igorrotes, P. I. 

Four ordained men for Mexico. 

Address Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 

One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Eastern Arabia. 

One ordained man to take charge of normal 
department in boys’ school, Amoy, China. 

One physician (man) for Amoy, China. 

Two physicians (women) for Mason Me- 
morial Hospital, Bahrein, and at Muscat. 

Three women (unmarried) for China. 

One woman (unmarried) for Japan. 

One woman (unmarried) for India. 

One trained nurse for India. 

Address Dr. H. N. Cobb, 25 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Five ordained men for Japan. 
Two physicians (men) for China. 
Two nurses (women) for China. 
Address Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, 1306 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
Two families, or a married man and two 
additional men, for Africa. One would have 
charge of boys’ training school. 
Address Dr. S. S. Hough, Dayton, Ohio. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


One physician for Hunan, China. 
One ordained man (married). 


One woman (unmarried). 
Address Rev. B. H. Niebel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY, WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CONNECTION OF AMERICA 
One man (married) for West Africa. 
One man or woman (unmarried) for West 
Africa. 
Address Rev, Eber Teter, 316 E. Onondaga 
Street, Syracuse, N. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
One man, trained in Sunday school work, 
for India. 
Address Rev. Carey Bonner, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, E. C., England. 


SUDAN UNITED MISSION 
One ordained man for West Central Africa. 
One physician for West Central Africa. 
Address Mr. Chas. Kurtzhalz, 329 East Wal- 
nut Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 

One ordained man for Tampico, Mexico. 

One ordained man for Cuba. 

One ordained man for Porto Rico. 

Address Dr. H. L. Morehouse, 312 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN U. S. A. 

One physician for work among Navajo In- 
dians. 

Three men (married) for general mission- 
ary work in Alaska. 

One man for Panama Canal Zone. 

Men for Cuba. 

Two men for Porto Rico. 

Address Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 

Five tutors (men)—one each for English, 
geography, arithmetic and elementary science; 
mathematics; music (choir); Latin and Eng- 
lish; athletics and sports. 

Address Dr. E. B. Coe, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


WANTED—MEDICAL INTERNE 

An interne will be admitted to “The Good 
Samaritan Hospital,” at Guanajuato, Mexico, 
this coming spring. The interneships in this 
hospital are for two years. Nearly all the 
work has to be done in the Spanish language, 
and this must be learned, therefore, shorter 
interneships cannot be awarded. The pro- 
visions for support are home, board and wash- 
ing and $50 (Mexican currency) a month for 
the first year, and $75 a month for the second. 

This is a missionary hospital of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which seeks to obey Christ's 
command to evangelize the world, first heal- 
ing in every city in which we enter. Only 
those should apply who desire to devote their 
lives to the winning of souls for Christ. 

Medical men interested should write at once 
to Dr. L. B. Salmans, Guanajuato, Mexico. 
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Current Comment 


By George Irving, Editor 


OT infrequently the best way to 
N deal with doubt is not to deal with 
it at all. This does not mean that we 
should try to shirk any honest difficulty, 
but that, by acting in accordance with 
that of which we are sure, the at- 
mosphere clears up and we see things 
as they are. Phillips Brooks, in the 
following paragraph, quoted from _ his 
“Influence of Jesus,” gives a living sec- 
tion from his own experience: 

“Who of us has not bowed his will 
to some supreme law, accepted some 
obedience as the atmosphere in which 
his life must live and found at once 
that his mind’s darkness turned to light 
and that many a hard question found its 
answer? Who has not sometimes seemed 
to see it all as clear as daylight, that 
not by the sharpening of the intellect 
to supernatural acuteness, but by the 
submission of the nature to its own 
authority, man was at last to conquer 
truth; that not by agonizing struggles 
over contradictory evidence, but by the 
harmony with Him in whom the an- 
swers to all our doubts are folded, a 
harmony with Him brought by obedi- 
ence to Him, our doubts must be en- 
lightened?” 

Efforts to overthrow truth have al- 
ways preserved it, as the sands of 
Egypt buried the ancient monuments, 
not to destroy, but to preserve them. 
We should never fear any attack upon 
our faith, as such onslaughts, if wisely 
met, while perchance they may compel 
us to leave certain positions that we 
cannot longer conscientiously hold, only 
help to confirm us in the truth. “The 
Mohammedans have the Golden Gate 
into the Mosque of Omar heavily walled 
up. There is a tradition that if ever 
they are driven out of possession, it 
will be by the Jews or Christians en- 
tering by that gate. Like this is the 
way in which many Christians, feeling 
that the attacks upon religion are likely 
to come on the side of reason, instead 
of simply arming themselves on that 


side and keeping watch that the gate- 
way be used only for its proper passers, 
wall it up altogether and refuse to rea- 
son at all about their faith.” Let us 
not be afraid of thorough-going in- 
vestigation. Life ripens living fruit; 
only in dead matter does it hasten 
decay. 


Any one familiar with the mental and 
moral ills of our race recognizes the 
need for emphasizing what we may best 
express in the phrase “decisive think- 
ing.” There is good sound sense in 
the proverb, “He who hesitates is lost.” 
To arrive by rational processes at a de- 
cision regarding each of the multitude 
of questions of greater or less import 
that constantly come before us, then to 
act upon our conclusions without hesi- 
tation or halt, this is what produces 
quantity and quality in achievement. 
For some years the essay by John Fos- 
ter, on “Decision of Character,” has 
been recommended to students as be- 
ing especially strong and clear in its 
advocacy of this quality. In fact, one 
of the foremost men of thought and 
action of our times says of it in an 
introductory note to the recently pub- 
lished edition of the essay, “I have no 
hesitation in saying that it has exerted 
a greater influence on my mental habits 
than anything else I have ever read or 
heard.” The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment has been well advised in publish- 
ing it in an attractive and convenient 
form. ean 

The facts given in Dr. Strong’s 
“Challenge of the City,” which is re- 
viewed in this number, should stimulate 
students all over the continent to begin 
active and carefully considered efforts 
for those who sorely need our brotherly 
help. The great wealth that has en- 
dowed our colleges has been made pos- 
sible, in most cases, by those develop- 
ments in machinery and organization 
which are largely responsible for the 
congested conditions of our modern 
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cities. Should not this consideration 
inake us, who receive such large bene- 
fits from these institutions, more anxious 
than any others to help change these 
life-destroying surroundings?  I'reely 
have we received, freely we want to 
give. If in the past ignorance of the 
dire conditions existing in certain sec- 
tions of every urban community of any 
considerable size kept many of us from 
giving Christ-like help, that excuse no 
longer exists, as the light of careful and 
exact investigation has been turned 
upon our cities and has shown us, in 
clear outline, all their misery, wretched- 
ness and sin. The new Cabinets, many 
of which will be appointed this month, 
should make large provision for some 
form of Christian settlement activity 
adapted to the conditions existing 
within reach of the Associations. 


During February and March many will 
concentrate attention upon efforts to get 
others to consider definitely their need 
of a Savior and their attitude toward 
Jesus Christ. A magnificent hand-book 
for every one with such interests, and 
it is to be hoped that every Christian 
will place this in the daily pro- 
gram, is that composed of the Gos- 
pel and Epistles of St. John. The rea- 
son the author gives for writing these 
reminiscences of his Lord is that those 
who read it may believe that Jesus is 


the Christ, the Son of God; and that, 
believing, they may have life in His 
name. The Apostle’s method for con- 
vincing others of the place and power 
of Jesus, was to record carefully what 
his own experiences with Him had 
been, in the evident belief that what 
had convinced him, would also lead 
others to the same conclusion. He re- 
ports only what he saw and heard. One 
thing characteristic of his writings, 
especially his epistles, is that he con- 
stantly reminds luis readers that he 
knows the truth of the things about 
which he writes. Every one of us 
who wishes to iitroduce others into 
eternal friendship with Christ, must 
learn that only as we speak of the 
things we have ourselves experienced 
of His transforming love, can we hope 
to fulfill this ambition. “Second-hand 
goods are cheap, be they woolens or 
Gospel,” and those to whom we speak 
or with whom we live soon detect the 
false ring of the testimony that is not 
really our own. When we can with 
clear-eyed honesty report that He is in 
reality our Savior, our evidence is 
bound to have value. With the same 
respect that our Lord had for every 
human personality, however far they 
might have got from the Father’s high 
purpose for them, let us faithfully try, 
by life and words, to acquaint our fel- 
lows with Him, who alone gives over- 
flowing life. 


The Student World 


The newly-organized Association at 
Wentworth Military Academy has 105 
members, with sixty in Bible study. 


At the request of members of the 
faculty, a faculty group for Bible study 
has been started at the University of 
South Dakota. 


The voluntary Bible study enrolment 
in ten Maine institutions up to Decem- 
ber 1 was 735. Only 391 students were 
enrolled during the last college year. 


The Cornell University Association set 
out to secure 500 men in Bible study this 


college year. On December 15 there was 
an enrolment of 525, with more classes 
forming. 


The University of Lilinois Association 
reports these facts: Membership, 734; 
Bible study enrolment, 850; missionary 
enrolment, 80; average attendance at 
meetings, 235. 


At Midland College, Atchison, Kan., 
a very successful class in Prof. Jenks’ 
“Social Teachings of Jesus” is being 
conducted by the head of the depart- 
ment of sociology. Membership in the 
class is limited to upper classmen. 
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As a result of carrying out a plan of 
systematic canvass, over $145 has al- 
ready been contributed for missions by 
the Association at McPherson College, 
McPherson, Kansas. 


A very profitable week of evangelistic 
meetings under the leadership of Hugh 
I. Smith was held in Baldwin, Kansas, 
resulting in thirty-three decisions among 
the men of Baker University. 


Principal Alfred FE. Stearns, of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, spoke on 
“College Aims and Ideals” at one of 
the regular meetings of the Amherst 
College Association last month. 


William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
has 215 Association members. There is 
an enrolment of 115 in Bible study and 
sixty-eight in mission study. There 
have been five decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. 2. 

Out of a total of 476 men at Will- 
iams College, 276 have been enrolled 
in Bible classes. Most of the classes 
are led by students. There are three 
professors léading groups of upper 
classmen. oan 

At Barnes Hall, the Association build- 
ing at Cornell, there have been held this 
year a series of informal “sings.” A 
talk or reading by a prominent speaker, 
before a grate fire, adds to the interest 
of these meetings. 


Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
enrolling 175 men students, has eighty- 
five in the Association, seventy-five in 
Bible study and seventy in mission 
study. There are two fraternity Bible 
study classes and one fraternity mission 
study class. 


In connection with the Kansas State 
convention this month a special faculty 
conference will be held. The chancellor 
of the State University, who is also 
chairman of the student department 
committee, will act as presiding officer 
of this conference. 


The Rev. and Mrs, W. C, Isett, who 


went to China under the Presbyterian 
soard in 1906, have been obliged to re- 
turn on account of the health of Mrs. 
Isett. For the present they are settled 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


At Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind., last term, including the first twelve 
weeks of a _ forty-eight-weeks school 
year, there were 245 enrolled in Bible 
study, as compared with 250 men en- 
rolled for the entire year of 1906-7. 


Of the 160 men at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of New Mexico, 
118 are members of the Association and 
eighty are in Bible classes. Over $9,000 
has been pledged toward the Associa- 
tion building, $5,000 has been paid, and 
the building is now in course of erec- 
tion. 


J. Arthur Brown, general secretary 
at the University of Mississippi, reports 
145 men in Bible study. Every fraternity 
in the university has a class. Among 
the leaders are the manager and the 
captain of the foot-ball team, manager 
of tennis, editor of the student maga- 
zine. So 

A small Olympic meet with sixteen 
events was held in Peking shortly be- 
fore Christmas under the auspices of 
the Princeton delegates to China. There 
were over two thousand in attendance, 
including representatives from the sev- 
eral legations. 


At a recent convention of students in 
the Maritime Provinces the men adopted 
a policy for the enrolment in Bible 
study of 500 out of 800 men in the in- 
stitutions of that section. A goodly 
proportion of this number of men have 
since been enrolled in Bible classes. 


At Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
there is a leaders’ training class taking 
up See's “Teaching of Bible Classes.” 
A Bible study cabinet has been or- 
ganized, with the Bible study chairman 
as president. The other members of 
the cabinet are the secretaries of each 
of the Bible classes, 
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The State Student Committee for 
New York has adopted a policy for the 
promotion of distinctly evangelistic ef- 
forts in the student field. The results 
of E. C. Mercer’s visits to the Student 
Club at Albany, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Colgate and Cornell, and the 
visits of F. W. Pearsall to Riverview 
Military Academy and other preparatory 
schools, have been most gratifying. At 
Syracuse many men have out 
clearly for the Christian life. 


come 


At the convention of the Religious 
Education Association at Washington, 
February 11 to 13, the main theme will 
be “The relation of moral and religious 
education to the life of the nation.” 
One of the departments of this Associa- 
tion is devoted to religious education by 
the Christian Associations among young 
men and young women. This depart- 
ment will have a conference at Wash- 
ington on the afternoon of February 
12 and morning and afternoon of 
Kebruary 13. 


C. D. Daniel, of 
versity, writes: “We have five frater- 
nities with Bible study groups meeting 
in their houses, with an average enrol- 
ment of eleven men each. We have 
forty men pledged to help make a new 
Bible study canvass of all the dormito- 
ries and fraternity houses on the campus. 
We will meet at the Association build- 
ing for a “setting up” meeting, from 
which we will go out, two by two, to 
invite every man who can be found to 
enter the Bible study.” 


Vanderbilt Uni- 


Under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
vercity, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, of 
Labrador, spoke to an audience that 
taxed the capacity of Earl Hall. As a 
result of the interest manifested, several 
college men are planning to spend some 
time in Labrador during the coming 
summers. James Myers, Columbia, 
1904, former president of the senior 
class and member of the crew, has been 
added to the force of secretaries. The 
pool tables placed in Earl Hall, the 
Association building, have proved an 
attractive feature. 
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The volunteer band of the University 
of New Brunswick is carrying on last 
year’s policy of holding missionary meet- 
ings in different towns and cities of 
New Brunswick, thus arousing a definite 
missionary interest in their hearers and 
raising no small amount of money, 
which is applied to definite work on the 
foreign field. A considerable sum of 
money will also be spent in the circula- 
tion of missionary literature. As a 
part of their work, the band has planned 
to support two native teachers in China. 
Three out of sixteen planned meetin ss 
have been held and $100 raised. 


An attractive folder recently issued 
by the Tennessee State Committee gives 
an interesting survey of student Asso- 
ciation work in Tennessee, with special 
reference to what the Association ac- 
complishes for the new student, for the 
college and for the Church. There are 
now twenty Associations in colleges and 
fifteen in training schools. The mem- 
bership for 1906-7 was 1,802. The 
student Bible classes enrolled 1,120, 
while 205 studied missions. The policy 
for 1908 calls for a membership of 
2,000, a Bible study enrolment of 1,500, 
and a mission study enrolment of 500. 


At the University of Pennsylvania a 
most encouraging feature is the ex- 
istence of a dormitory class in each 
of the ten houses in the dormitory sys- 
tem. Last year there were not more 
than four. One of the younger in- 
structors in the department of chemistry 


is supervising the fraternity Bible 
classes, nine of which are in actual 
working order. He trains the lead- 


ers and leads one of the classes com- 


posed of graduate students of the 
chemistry department. The Associa- 


tion has been able to organize thirty 
groups for Bible study in the various 
departments and fraternities. 


The Association at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., has already 
increased the Bible study enrolment and 
attendance about 100 per cent. above 
that of last year. The number of men 
in regular attendance last year was 
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never over ninety; so far this year it 
averages about 160. This increase is 
largely accounted for by the fraternity 
classes organized this year, which con- 
tain half the total number of men in 
Bible study. An effective normal class 
for the leaders of Jenks’ course is under 
the direction of Professor Bronson, 
head of the department of practical 
theology in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

“The University News-Letter,” pub- 
lished quarterly by the regents at the 
Universitv of Colorado, Boulder, makes 
prominent mention of the good werk 
being achieved by the Young Men's 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in that institution. The uni- 
versity authorities officially delegate a 
greater part of the offices of the em- 
ployment bureau to the Association. 
The religious census taken by the Asso- 
ciation shows that, out of the entire 
student body, sixty-three per cent. are 
church members and twenty-two per 
cent. of the remainder have a church 
preference. Sixty per cent. of the stu- 
dents are members of the Christian 
Associations. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Adelbert College, of Western 
Reserve University, has profited exceed- 
ingly through the co-operation of the 
faculty. Until his absence this year, the 
president of the university, Dr. Thwing, 
met the freshman class once a week in 
the study of the Life of Christ, and 
met also the leaders of the Association 
classes. This year, in the absence of 
President Thwing, Professor M. M. 
Curtis, of the chair of philosophy, has 
agreed to meet the leaders of the stu- 
dent groups, and Dr. C. C. Arbuthnot, 
associate professor of economics, meets 
a class once a week in the “Social Sig- 
nificance of the Teachings of Jesus.” 


On Saturday evening, January II, a 
reception was given by the Association 
at McGill to Dr. H. M. Tory, who 
leaves McGill to become president of 
the University of Alberta. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday Dr. Tory gave a fare- 
well address to the students on “The 
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Problems of Life.” Dr. Tory has been 
a good friend to the Association and it 
was largely due to his enthusiastic as- 
sistance that the present admirable 
building was secured. An effort is now 
being made to increase the Bible study 
enrolment at McGill, several new 
classes having been formed already. K. 
S. Latourette of Yale was one of the 
speakers at the Bible study rally held 
January 19. 


The second annual conference of Ne- 
braska student volunteers met at the 
University of Nebraska, January 9 to 
12. Dr. E. R. Fulkerson, for the past 
twenty years United States Vice-Consul 
in Japan, gave an illustrated lecture on 
Japan. Among the other speakers were 
Dr. Royal J. Dye, of Bolengi, Africa; 
Mrs. H. G. Wilkinson, of Porto Rico; 
Dr. P. Van Fleet, and A. C. Hull 
and Miss Elizabeth Harris, represent- 
ing the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Every institution in the State was repre- 
sented by from two to four delegates, 
while the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions were crowded with the students of 
the Lincoln institutions and with the 
people of the city and suburbs. 


Two important evangelistic meetings, 
with special emphasis on social purity, 
have been held by the Association at 
Purdue University. The total attend- 
ance was about goo, largely the result 
of good advertising. For the first meet- 
ing, addressed by H. E. Dodge, general 
secretary of the Terra Haute Associa- 
tion on “The Pace That Kills,” printed 
posters and attractive cards were used, 
and in addition, letters were sent to all 
the men in the institution. The second 
meeting, advertised entirely after the 
first, afforded opportunity for deci- 
sions for the Christian life. As a re- 
sult, thirty-six professed conversion, 
and 128 church members recorded 
their purpose to engage more actively 
in Christian work. 


Dr. Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr., who has 
for the past five years ably filled the 
position of general secretary of the As- 
sociation at the University of Virginia, 
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has accepted a call from the Bishop 


of Virginia to take charge of the 
new church movement at the uni- 
versity. Dr. Mellhany’ will thus 
continue his work, for the  pres- 
ent at least, in the same field. For 


the remainder of this year Herbert M. 
Peck, of the law department, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Mellhany. 
He will have four student assistants in 
conducting the work of the Association. 
Mr. Peck is an instructor in the gym- 
nasium, assistant football coach, and 
was last year the university’s repre- 
sentative in an intercollegiate oratorical 
contest. - 

At the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, at Amherst, a four days’ con- 
ference was held, beginning Monday, 
January 13. It had been felt by the 
authorities at the college that the work 
of the Association there could be made 
more effective and a more vital force 
in the life of the institution if the 
claims and opportunities of the work 
could be fully presented and explained. 
Frank V. Slack, student secretary for 
the East; J. Nevin Sayre, general secre- 
tary at Williams College, and Roger B. 
Hull, State student secretary for Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island, presented 
the various phases of student work at 
meetings held during the four days. 
Much good was accomplished by the 
conference in giving to the men of the 
college a broader conception of the 
work than they had held. 


A movement is under way in Wor- 
cester, Mass., which is absorbing the 
interest of the boys of the high schools 
of that city. Hugh C. Leggat, boys’ 
director of the Worcester Association, 
has taken up the matter of forming 
“Association Clubs” in each of the three 
high schools, and several meetings have 
been held among the different groups. 
David R. Porter, the new International 
Secretary for preparatory and _ high 
schools, has done much in helping to 
organize the work, and the Massachu- 
setts State student secretary has given 
some attention to seeing that the move- 
ment is linked up closely with the col- 
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lege work. The object of each club is 
to do all that is possible to promote 
moral betterment in the schools. The 
work will be anchored in Bible study 
and various phases of social activity. 





A conference for the training of Bible 
study leaders was held at Ohio State 
University at Columbus, January 3-5. 
Dr. E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin; Clayton 
S. Cooper, of the International Com- 
mittee, and A. H. Lichty, of the Ohio 
State Committee, were the principal 
speakers. All those attending the con- 
ference were impressed with the im- 
portance of more intensive Bible study. 
Frank confessions of weakness were 
followed by helpful suggestions of great 
value in meeting difficulties. At the 
opening session Mr. Cooper made an 
earnest plea for each man to be sure 
that his own life be in keeping with the 
work which he is trying to accomplish. 
Dr. Bosworth’s address on “The Claims 
of the Bible on College Men” and his 
answer to the question “Is prayer in- 
tellectually justifiable?’ made an im- 
pression not to be forgotten. 


The work of the Intercollegiate De- 
partment of the Association in New 
York City is making marked progress. 
In December there were sixty-two -dif- 
ferent Bible classes in session, with a 
total weekly attendance of 460 men. 
This is a clear gain of nineteen classes 
over the record of last year. In the 
Cornell Medical School ninety-three 
men enrolled in nine different weekly 
Bible study classes, the average at- 
tendance during the month of Decem- 
ber being eighty-six. This is probably 
the best record for any medical school 
in the country, especially in view of the 
fact that, of the more than 300 students 
in this institution, a large number are 
Hebrews. The good work of the Asso- 
ciation has been recognized by the 
Cornell Medical Club, in giving over 
the use of its attractive room and 


large library for Association purposes. 
Through the various agencies promoted 
by the Associations in the professional 
schools of New York University dur- 
ing the months of November and De- 
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cember an average of 300 men per 
week was reached. 

The work of the Association at 
Mount Hermon School furnishes a 
most encouraging example of what the 
Association movement can mean in the 
life of a preparatory school. Bible 
study was started at the beginning of 
the winter term on a new basis, the 
group idea in connection with the vol- 
untary devotional Bible study being in- 
augurated for the first time. There will 
be at least fifteen groups in this work 
when the canvass is completed. An ex- 
ample is given here of the place which 
the prayer meeting idea can still oc- 
cupy in a student body in spite of much 
argument to the contrary on the part 
of the leaders of some Associations 
where prayer meeting attendance is 
hard to maintain. In addition to the 
regular weekly Association meeting, 
which is attended by from 150 to 250 
men, prayer meetings are held in each 
dormitory and cottage immediately after 
supper Sunday evening. These are 
gatherings of wonderful inspiration and 
helpfulness, and are attended by about 
150 men. As a result of the spirit of 
this enthusiastic work of the Associa- 
tion, fifty-two men were led to accept 
Christ last term, and during the first 
week of the new year eight more were 
added to the number of professing 
Christians. 

The first conference conducted by the 
Student Volunteer Union, of New York 
City, was held January 11 and 12. 
our sessions of the conference were 
held on Saturday at Earl Hall, the As- 
sociation building of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and two sessions were held on 
Sunday in the Manhattan Congrega- 
tional Church. Special conferences, 
helpful to the student volunteer, were 
led by F. P. Turner, Dr. A. J. Brown, 
W. H. Tinker and Frank V. Slack. 
Additional conferences on mission study 
and missionary activities were led by 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer and A. W. Staub. 
At the Saturday evening service the 
needs of the Philippine Islands, China 
and India were presented by Rev. Roy 


Brown, Rev. Everett P. Smith and Rev. 
W. I. Chamberlain, Ph.D., followed by 
a short address on “The Women of the 
Orient,” by Miss Paxson, of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Sunday 
evening strong addresses were given in 
the Manhattan Congregational Church 
by Prof. George William Knox, of 
Union Theological Seminary, on “The 
Present Crisis in the Orient,’ and Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, on “What Constitutes 
a Missionary Call.” During the con- 
ference four strong devotional services 
were conducted, under the leadership 
of J. M. Henry, Mrs. Labaree, C. V. 
Vickrey and F. P. Turner. 


The Association at the University of 
Nebraska has moved into its new quar- 
ters, five rooms on the first floor of the 
$100,000 student building, the Temple, 
which contains quarters also for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
literary societies, dramatic club and other 
student organizations. The social com- 
mittee of the Association is to have in- 
formal gatherings around the fire-place 
every Saturday evening. There will 
be college songs, games and refresh- 
ments. The membership contest was 
recently completed by a supper given by 
the winning side. The goal attempted 
was 500 members, and at the close of 
the contest the membership was 512. 
The State School of Agriculture has nine 
groups in Murray’s “Life of Christ.” 
There are two classes in “Acts and 
Epistles,” twenty-three classes in Bos- 
worth’s “Life of Christ,’ making a total 
of forty-three classes and two normal 
classes containing about 500 men. Fra- 
ternity Bible classes in Jenks’ “Social 
Teachings of Jesus” began January 12 
in eight of the eleven chapters. Dr. 
Winfield S. Hall, of Chicago, addressed 
about 325 men on December 15 on 
“Physiology and Hygiene of Reproduc- 
tion.” The members of the religious 
meetings committee confer immediately 
after each weekly meeting to discuss 
plans for improving future meetings. 


“How may I become a better leader ?” 
and “How may the leaders in my Asso- 
ciation be made more efficient?’ were 
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the questions which the twenty-three 
visiting delegates and forty local repre- 
sentatives were asking themselves and 
the speakers as they met in the first 
Western International Bible Institute at 
the University of Illinois, January 1o- 
12. Dean Edward I. Bosworth, of 
Oberlin, and Prof. Geo. L. Robinson, 
of McCormick, were the principal 
speakers, and, in addition, three local 
secretaries, two State student and one 
International student secretary con- 
tributed to the success of the gathering. 
Dr. Bosworth spoke four times, and 
also conducted a question box. His 
addresses were on “The Prerequisites 
for Successful Leadership,” “The Bible 
Group as an Evangelizing Agency,” 
“The Spiritual Function of Bible 
Study,” while his closing address dealt 
with the personal consciousness of 
Jesus as substantiating His claim to 
deity. Professor Robinson’s contribu- 
tion to the program was two of his mas- 
terly book studies and two addresses. 
The first study was the Book of He- 
brews, which was shown to be a logical 
argument to prove that “the revelation 
of God culminates in Jesus Christ, and 
that Christianity is, therefore, the final 
religion.” In his second book study 
Dr. Robinson took the prophesies of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah as pre- 
sented in Kent & Smith’s “The Earlier 
Prophets,” and indicated the peculiarities 
and outstanding message of each. A 
third address took up “Some Peda- 
gogical Principles,” based on the meth- 
ods used by the Hebrew prophets and 
by Jesus; and it is seldom that stu- 
dents hear such an able presentation of 
the literary side of the Bible as Dr. 
Robinson made in his closing address 
on “The Study of the Bible as Lit- 
erature.” In addition to the topics in- 
dicated, the work of the leader in pro- 
moting attendance and daily study, was 
presented in a paper by W. A. Mc- 
Knight, the building secretary of the 
University of Illinois; while a general 
study of the relation of the faculty to 
student religious problems through the 
Bible study work was presented in a 
paper entitled “The Faculty Man and 
Student Bible Study.” 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Prayer for Laborers 
A‘ this time when the various mis- 


sionary boards are making ap- 
pointments for foreign service and 
when the special needs of these 
Boards are presented (see list on page 
110) to the students of America, no 
more timely topic for a missionary 
meeting could be suggested’ than 
“Prayer for Laborers.” 

Professor Gustav Warneck in_ his 
brochure on “Prayer for Missions” 
calls attention not only to the pre- 
requisites of prayer, but to the content 
of prayer, and he says that prayer for 
missionary workers includes a two-fold 
petition: Prayer that God may send out 
these workers, and prayer that God may 
qualify them for their work and help 
them in it. 

The question of workers is the fun- 
damental and vital question in the 
whole missionary propaganda. It is 
on the living personality that the suc- 
cess of missions in any part of the 
world depends. The great commission 
of Christ in this regard is given in 
Matthew ix :38—Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that He may send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” The 
whole setting of this wonderful com- 
mand to pray is remarkable, and it is 
necessary to read the entire passage, 
Matthew ix:35 to Matthew x:5, to 
catch the import and importance of this 
great commission. The greatness of the 
harvest, the fewness of the laborers, the 
shepherdless condition of the nations, 
their physical and moral diseases and 
death are the reasons for this petition 
as given by Christ. But it is also evi- 
dent from the whole passage that the 
disciples were commanded to pray them- 
selves out into the harvest. Luke vi:12 
shows us that Jesus prayed before He 
chose the apostles and commissioned 
them. 

In presenting this subject before the 
missionary meeting there should be two 
addresses setting forth the quantum and 
the quale of the need. 

Under the first subject the present 
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missionary program of the mission 
boards and the missionaries on the field 
should be urged as a practical mission- 
ary policy. The evangelization of the 
world in this generation can only be ac- 
complished by a large increase in the 
mission staff. This is the case especially 
in certain fields where the harvest is 
dead-ripe and where the laborers are all 
too few for the task. We need more 
missionaries to protect our investment 
and replace those who are incapacitated 
or recalled or have died on the field. 
We need new missionaries for econo- 
my’s sake because in many fields the 
staff is overworked. This need is pro- 
gressive because the work grows in 
geometrical proportion. The tremen- 
dous expansion of the work through 
revivals, as in India, the opening of 
doors hitherto closed, as in Persia. 
and the activity of the native Church, 
as in Korea, demand a largely in- 
creased force of foreign workers. 
To meet the challenge of the Lay- 


men's Movement the college world 
must furnish men _ to. finish the 
task. We cannot make these men and 


women. God must give them. Only 
those whom He calls are fit to go. 
Beside the need of the occupied fields, 
which plead for themselves, there is the 
need of those lands that have never yet 
received the Gospel. 

A striking appeal could be made by 
putting a list of the unoccupied fields 
of the world on the blackboard, with 
the estimated population of each field, 
and writing underneath the scripture 
text “If I had not come” and “As My 
lather hath sent Me, even so do I send 
you.” For a list of these countries, see 
Beach’s Geography and Atlas, Volume 
I, page 493-515; Zwemer’s “Islam,” 
page 229-231. 

The second paper should deal with 
the character of the workers needed for 
the present crisis and at the present 
stage of missionary effort. The A. B. 
C. F. M. deputation to China recom- 
mended, in regard to missionary candi- 
dates, that “In the conditions which 
now prevail in China it is futile to send 
there any missionaries except those who 
give promise of being able to deal with 
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the extraordinary, complex, difficult sit- 
uations which within the next genera- 
tion they will inevitably be compelled to 
face. The primary quality, beyond that 
of deep spiritual insight and the love of 
souls, will be the capacity for leader- 
ship, the ability to inspire the Chinese 
and to develop in thein a sense of re- 
sponsibility.” What is true of China is 
true of all the fields. They need not less 
men, but more man. The missionary who 
goes out today must, before all, have 
these four: common sense, courage, 
character and convictions. In other 
words he must be sane, no faddist. He 
must be able to lead and to overcome 
obstacles. He must not only preach 
Christ, but live Him. And he must 
be a man with a message, not with 
opinions only, but with convictions in 
regard to the truth of the Gospel. 

The missionary whom the boards are 
waiting to send to every field is the man 
of force, faith, flexibility and faculty. 
These four F’s are indispensable, and 
many candidates are rejected because 
they have not received this degree by 
birthright or through toil and _ tears. 
(Brown, The Foreign Missionary, pages 
67-77; “Call, Qualifications and Prepar- 
ation of Missionary Candidates,” pages 
14-23: Zwemer, “Arabia,” pages 388-90. ) 

Although this high standard should 
be put to the front, it will be well to 
emphasize also that there is a place on 
the foreign field for every kind of tal- 
ent and for all the gifts and graces of 
the spirit as exemplified in Christian 
character (I. Corinthians xii: 4-12). 
The list of immediate needs given in 
this month’s INTERCOLLEGIAN will in- 
dicate the many-sidedness of mission 
work. Let definite prayer be offered for 
all of the positions there mentioned that 
God may fill them, and that we our- 
selves may be willing to help Him do it. 

Let there be definite prayer at the 
close of the meeting for all the stu- 
dent volunteers, that they may devote 
their energies to preparing themselves 
for this great work, do all in their 
power to remove the obstacles which 
stand in the way of their going and 
that they may apply to the boards and 
be sent out. 
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Reviews 


The Challenge of the City. By Josiah 
Strong. New York: Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. Cloth, 50c. 
A more timely book than this of 

Dr. Strong’s has never been published 
by the Young’ People’s Missionary 
Movement. In the presentation of the 
appalling facts regarding our cities, the 
author is clear and painstaking. Most 
people who are reasonably well in- 
formed regarding the conditions in the 
congested sections of our cities fail to 
realize what a menace such conditions 
are to the Nation. The argument for 
institutional churches, if any is needed, 
is conclusive. One can not but wish 
that every one of our Associations may 
have groups this year that will seriously 
consider the challenge of the city. 


China and America Today. 
H. Smith. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25 net. 

This concise and scholarly treatment 
of the present conditions and relations 
between China and America and the 
dlangers or opportunities involved, comes 
from the press at an opportune mo- 
ment. The book is dedicated to “All 
those in every land, and especially in 
America, who recognize the actual and 
potential greatness of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and the duty of the most enlight- 
ened western nations to promote their 
welfare.” Were the number of those 
to whom this book can rightly be dedi- 
cated sufficiently large, this message 
would be unnecessary, but while ig- 
norance of China and prejudice towards 
the Chinese are found even among cul- 
tured people, the book has a message 
outside the circle of those to whom 
it is dedicated. It is an authoritative 
study of present conditions beneath the 
surface, and shows able analysis and 
sane judgment. That the Old China is 
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passing away and the New China tak- 
ing its place; that America has ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages in 
China, and that America’s opportunities 
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and responsibilities in China are second 
to those of no other nation—these facts 
receive careful treatment. One arises 
from the book with less American con- 
ceit and more admiration for that great 
race which has suffered many cruel 
wrongs at the hands of western powers. 
It is doubtless true, as Dr. Smith says, 
that “the twentieth century has no 
larger issue than the consideration of 
what is to be the relation between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Chinese peoples,” 
and this being the case, there is no more 
important mission book of the year than 
this presentation of the Chinese problem. 

The book is splendid reading, and 
should command the attention of every 
student of missions. The author calls 
it an outline sketch in charcoal, yet 
some of the pages are as carefully done 
as an etching, and gleam with observa- 
tion so shrewd and apt that the reader 
is carried along with surprise, and is 
never weary of the argument. 


The Courage of the Coward. By Charles 
F, Aked, D.D., New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25 net. 
Every page of this book throbs with 

the life of the preacher and with the 
life of his Master. We are told in the 
preface that these sermons were de- 
livered first to his Sunday morning con- 
gregations after Dr. Aked’s return from 
a year’s sojourn in a sanatorium in 
Switzerland. He does not claim that 
his experience is unique, nor “that no 
man had ever been ill before him, * * * 
but certain experiences have been his 
which led him through dazed wonder 
to settled peace, so he spoke to his 
friends most simply of some of the 
deepest things of life.” This well de- 
scribes the spirit of the volume: every 
word has lived in the sacred place in 
the preacher’s life before being spoken. 
The thought is often startling and highly 
suggestive; the style is forceful. The 
lessons taught must be learned sooner 
or later by us all. It will be well if 
they can be learned from such a de- 
lightful teacher as Dr. Aked. 









































Boung Women’s Christian Association 
Calendar for 1908 


Daily Biographical Readings on eight Bible characters. 
A Memory Selection for each day. 
A Topic of Prayer for each week. 
Illustrations showing various phases of Association Work. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 
Size 634 x 10, India tint paper, brown ink, printed on both sides, illustrations. 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 


Size 7 x 10, extra quality India tint paper, brown ink, printed on one side only, 
double-tone illustrations, embossed cover, enclosed in box. 
Prices include postage. 


To Tokyo, Shanghai and Beyond 


By Miss Clarissa Spencer, Secretary of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


World's Doung Women’s Christian Association Directory, 1908 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


The Foreign Department of the National Board of the Boung 
Women’s Christian Associations of the U. S. a. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


Church and Association Co-operation 
By Mr. Augustus Nash. 


The Relation of the Church and the Association Movement 
By Rev. Robert Wells Veach. 
Two new pamphlets of general interest to Christian Workers. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, PER COPY, 3 CENTS; PER DOZEN, 30 CENTS 


Che Pational Badge 
of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States of America. 


Design—the National Seal in blue enamel and gold—the size of a one-cent piece 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00 





Publication Department 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 


543 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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THE EXACT PRINTING POINT 


@ In addition to the fact that all of the writing on the Fox Visible Typewriter is 
always in sight, the line indicator not only shows the writing line, but it shows 
the exact printing point, so that the Fox Visible is just what we claim— 


A PERFECT VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


It shows all the writing. It shows the writing line. 
It shows the exact printing point. 
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Every feature that will facilitate rapid work (as far as seeing is concerned) is 
thus provided for. 


A CARD HOLDING ATTACHMENT AS WELL 


€@ In addition to showing the writing line and the printing point the line indicator serves as a card 
holding attachment, and by the simple movement of a lever, holds firmly in position either one or 
any number of cards or thicknesses of paper, holding them so firmly that the extreme bottom 
edge of the card can be written on, doing away with the necessity of purchasing an extra card platen 


OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: 


Interchangeable Carriages Wide Adjustable Typebar Two color Ribbon 

Tabulator (with every machine) Automatic Ribbon Reverse Line Lock 

The Key Tension on the Fox is 244 ounces. The Carriage Tension 1 44 pounds—From 25 to 50% 
less than on any other Typewriter. 
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If you are interested in improving the typewritten work in your 
office, and at the same time doing it at less expense— Write us 
today. 
We will demonstrate the superiority 
of the FOX—AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Complete Catalog on Request. 


Fox Typewriter Company 


Executive Office and Factory 
230 Front St. = Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches and Agencies in all Cities 
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